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Fight Nights at the Armory A. A. 

By Robert Alden Sanborn 

I St Bout — ^Two little bear cubs, brothers, playing with each 
other, getting rough, then sorry, and running away. I hope their 
living does not depend upon this. Little Sullivan has a smooth, pink 
body. Had his shoulders been put where his hips were it would not 
have caused any comment. He had a nice dome-shaped little stomach 
like a Chinese wrestler's. He grinned cheerfully. Burke was his 
opposite, lean and dark; he seemed to have years enough to know 
what worry was. They sparred a bit grotesquely, like little bears 
rearing on hind legs, swaying awkwardly, as unaccustomed to using 
paws like hands. Then Sullivan fell forward, slammed his right 
wide, crashed through Burke's guard, and drove him into a corner. 
Burke bit back blindly. A murmur of laughter eddied over the 
amazed quiet of the house. Gloves swept the air in crude circles, 
Burke went down in a tangle of ropes and the boys passed into the 
wings. 

2nd Bout — Kenney and Segal, again. I was mistaken about 
Segal, he has a mouth that is capital for sneering but it is just as 
good to grin with and he uses it a lot that way, a loose, friendly grin 
which he passes up to his friends in the gallery and to Kenney, his 
familiar foe. Both boys have plenty of friends upstairs and get lots 
of hails and advice. Segal was not so well trained as he was in the 
last bout, he was plainly distressed for breath between rounds. 
In his work he was just as honest but he did not have as much. I 
was mistaken about Kenney, too, he has imagination as well as con- 
science; he can box and he can fight. His short arm blows carried 
more sting, they came over fast as whip-lashes at just the right mo- 
ment when the bodies came together for the clinch. Segal's safety 
was to crowd in or be out-boxed. He has a longer left than Kenney's 
but it is not as true. He has a poor sense of time. Kenney carries 
his head as though he were proud of it, but it is more than an orna- 
ment, his hands move as accurately as the hands of a clock. He 
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thinks. They are good preliminary boys, they fight with the crowd, 
the one serious and improving, the other tearing the air into great 
ragged patches, getting nowhere unless chance presents him with a 
lucky opening. The bout was a draw. As Kenney walked quietly 
off, perhaps a little cast down by the decision, Segal ran after him, 
grinning, and put his gloved hand over the shoulders of the other. 

3rd and 4th Bouts — ^Then followed two twelve- round bouts of 
such a sameness in my mind that I let them go as one twenty-four 
round bout with four antagonists in the ring. Mickey Donley of the 
first melts into Jeff Smith of the second, they have similar ring 
appearances, rocky and precipitous, their game is to let a man drift 
into a certain spot and then drop a boulder on his head. Phinney 
Boyle, who faced Donley, is, as I remember, now Joe Eagan, who 
performed with Smith, and now hiniself. Both are built on rounding 
lines and are ruddy. Of the two, Eagan is the cagier boxer, Boyle 
the more willing to make a fight of it and take chances. 

Boyle, I think, deserved more credit from the referee for his 
catapultic assaults on the cement bulwarks of Donley. Toward the 
end Mickey's back in the region of the kidneys took on a most human 
appearance. There were red abrasions here and there about his 
hairy breasts. Phinney, propelling himself on powerful thighs at 
his opponent, would swing his right wide, and this curving about 
Donley's body would land on'^ the small of the back, producing a 
hollow resounding thump like that of a cocoanut falling out of a 
palm tree upon a bass-drum. 

Mickey, an Italian dipped in the Celtic twilight, passed through 
the twelve rounds without having to flinch or slow up. Boyle de- 
served a draw for carrying so much of the fight to his man but 
probably Donley's was an accuracy not to be appreciated except at 
close quarters. His best work, as I saw in flashes, was done inside, 
in openings to the head, which Boyle gave freely during his violent 
body attacks. 

It is always a relief to turn for a moment from the crowded 
action and naked beauty of the ring to the faces of the seconds pre^^ed 
eagerly under the ropes, chins resting on the edge of the floor, and 
to watch the fleeting confusions of the battle flicker in their eyes, and 
to see the dazzling rapid-fire acted out in futile jabs and cuts. But 
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the most expressive mirror I ever saw was Al Delmont, a retired 
fighter, who sat in Donley's corner and rubbed and coached him in 
whispers between the rounds. Watching Delmont one missed few 
of the ups and downs of the fight. His imagination was there in 
the ring, shifting noiselessly from corner to corner, rebounding from 
the loose red ropes, clinching, breaking, lunging. His swift ring 
intelligence was in there, naked, trunked, and shoed with canvas, 
following his man about like an invisible jinn, prodding with his 
left, hooking his right, dodging, ducking, his rigid, open mouth 
grinning and grunting with the effort, as he sat outside, leaning for- 
ward in his chair. I never saw Al Delmont in the ring but I can 
see him now. He has the heart of a fighter, plus imagination. 

Joe Eagan does not like punishment, a distaste shared by many. 
He has therefore cultivated an efficient method of escaping it which 
is uniquely successful. He must have studied with a particularly 
evasive ghost. But a man cannot continually slip away even with the 
nicest economy of movement, and do any decisive damage. He con- 
trived by his brilliant retreating to keep Smith inactive most of the 
time, waiting for Joe to stay put. But Joe was not willing to stay put, 
on the floor, 

I was about to speak of his powerful thighs, but I discover that I 
have mixed him up with Boyle, and given the thighs to the latter. 
I am sure they belong to Eagan. Eagan's weight was conspicuously 
below the hips. That was not so true of Boyle. He, however, made 
better use of the power in his legs than Eagan did, the one used 
them in attack, the other in defense. 

Eagan had a coy way of hanging on to Smith's neck -with his 
left arm in a manner of, O, brother, come and look down the well. 
Smith appeared grimly embarrassed but he never quite let loose the 
full measure of his fury. He remained cold and for that the popu- 
lar verdict went against him. He only went so far as to keep Joe 
in a state of anxiety lest his precious person get mussed, and in this 
way shook Joe's cup of confidence and slopped its contents on the 
floor. 

Jeff Smith showed the finest fighting body of the evening. He 
has the grace and subtle menace of a battle cruiser. The dreadnought 
power of his shoulders tapers down to the speed lines of his lean 
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thighs. But the aesthetic enjoyment of a fight crowd is in kinetic use 
not in static perfection. 

The fight crowd wants itself to give the verdict. Therefore it 
expects the difference in prowess to be obvious, but not too obvious. 
It likes a contest that is vigorous and honest to the end. The fight 
fans have been much maligned. I don't think for a minute that they 
like savage brutality one thousandth as much as they like to see a 
man win who is given the stuff to win with. They admire first the 
work of a man who uses his punishing power to such an effect that 
the final word of the referee is the composite voice of the house. 
The man who has the finished tools and the brains in his conning 
tower to conquer and who then holds his stuff under wraps, has a 
string on his punch, loafs and sulks, sings a pretty solo with his hands, 
dances on nimble feet around his foe, hands the crowd a plugged 
nickel, and wins only the opinion that is spat from the corner of 
the mouth. If he gets the decision the fans feel cheated of their 
right to pick the winner, and their resentment becomes inarticulate. 
Next their admiration goes out to the unfortunate fellow who takes 
a dandy licking but keeps his feet and head, and to the last has the 
heart to flash a rally. They thrill to see the shifty boxer rush from 
his cage, throw off his turtle-shell, and bound into the arena of danger 
and chance like a red-hot ember. He carries them with him because 
he is fighting their kind of battle, the kind loved by the gods. Words 
of one syllable, easy meanings, soil-flavored Anglo-Saxon — these 
things are the food that makes a fight fan grow. 

It takes a lot of things beside the fighting to make a fight night 
memorable. It takes about two thousand sport fans crowded under 
a high roof, thrown into dusk, their vision centered on the glaring 
square of canvas where, presently, two muscled, pink-fleshed bodies 
stride out of opposite corners, touch red-gloved hands and spring 
back into threatening swaying battle poses; it takes about two thou- 
sand peering faces, sunk in blue dusk, and two thousand mouths, 
chewing as many pipes and cigars, and lipping cigarettes. There is 
a line of mirrors around the wall under the balcony, and in the mirror 
is the strip of a living frieze, dark terra cotta walls pasted with pink 
spots that move, all washed over with a blur of blue. There are 
glooms writhing with gray-blue cloud in the top of the house. There 
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is gilt, dingy old, darting dull rays, a blue light over an aisle that casts 
a blot of purple on the faded red of the wall. The interior of a box 
is flaming pink in the light of the reflectors. Black coated figures 
drift in and out of it. Flat planes of heads slant to the pit, the bal- 
cony sweeps like the mouth of a shell, edged with passionate faces. 
My God, what a pulsation of expectancy! We are making pictures, 
we are making art history, and we don't know it and don't want to" 
know it because we are too full of life. One drop of the wine of per- 
fection and battle, one dream in which the crowd is one, one man 
looking out on life, one God looking back at him, one art. 
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